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Some propositions relating to a reduc- 
tion of the salary of members of Congress, 
have been submitted to the Senate. It is 
to be hoped that they will not occupy much 
time. 


The committee of the Senate on the ju- | 
diciary has been directed to inquire into | 
the expediency of authorizing the Presi-_ 


dent of the United States to commute the 
capital punishment of piracy for confine- 
ment in penitentiary houses, in such cases 
as he may deem expedient. 

Monday last was the day appointed for 
the consideration of the resolutions to ad- 
mit the state of Missouri into the union; 
but on motion of Mr. Eaton, of Tennessee, 
who stated that he was not then prepared 
to vote for either side of the question with 
an assurance of being right, and that he 
wanted time to consider whether what he 
was called upon to sanction was or was 
not contrary to the constitution he had 


sworn to observe—tlie question was post- | 


poned to Wednesday. 





‘The communication upon the disadvan- 
tages of classical learning, has been long 
unnoticed. 
any publication on that side of the ques- 
tion, as the general error in the United 
States is of a different natare from that 
ere reprehended. ‘The writer dislikes the 


study of the classics because the body of 


learned men in England have given the 
weight of their influence to the tory in- 
terests, and have joined with the adminis- 
tration in resisting the progress of free- 
dom. He hates aristocracies, whether they 
are of birth, riches, or learning. We should 
not wish to alter the course of nature in 
any way, even when its advantages are 


less obvious than they are in the influence | 


which is the necessary consequence of su- 
perior wealth, learning, talents or inte- 
grity. Provided every thing be free, there 
can no harm arise from the inevitable dis- 
tinctions made by such circumstances.— 
‘Lhe writer has, we think, succeeded better 


in his attempt to show, that it is not true, | 


Vou. IV. 


There is little necessity for 








at least not universally, that we are more 
likely to preserve peace, by keeping up @ 
vigorous state of preparation for war. This 
part of his essay is, however, much incor- 
porated with his other speculations, and 


for that with other reasons, it has been de- 


cided not to publish any of it. 


—_— 


We observe in some of the papers, an 
appeal to the people, from the decision of 
Congress in relation to a claim made by a 
citizen of New Orleans, for indemnification 
for injury sustained by him during the at- 
tack of New Orleans. He draws a very ani- 
mated picture of the distress into which 
the refusal of what he considers (whether 
rightly or not, we cannot now examine,) a 
just demand. 

The great number of claims of this kind, 
makes it very difficult and almost impos- 
sible, that Congress should give them their 
due portion of attention. 








IMiscelianp. 
FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER, 
SATURDAY SERMON, 

NV. 9, 


“We assemble and meet together, to render 
thanks for the great benefits that we have re. 





_ ceived at his hands, to set forth his most worthy 


praise, to hear his most holy word, and to ask 
those things which are requisite and necessary, 
as well for the body as the soul.” 

When we enter the house set apart for 
the worship of God, we are surrounded on 
every hand by circumstances well adapted 


_ to assist our efforts to fix the mind upon 


the great truths of religion. ‘The stillness 
that reigns over the large assembly, the 
reverent attention marked in so many 
countenances, show that the people have 
met together to consider a subject of vast 
importance; that the busy tumult of life 
has not effaced from our fellow men the 
awful truth that all must die. The sacred 
organ raises its notes of solemn harmony, 
and brings to our recollection the devout 


meditations of days long past, and the 
2A | 
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many resolutions that we have made to | 


amend our lives and purify our hearts. If 
we had previously been occupied with 
thoughts of the pleasures or business of 
life, the attention is gradually withdrawn 
from them, and directed to the “concerns 
that make for our eternal peace.” We 
listen to the monitor within us, and as the 
influence of the world is for a time ab- 
stracted, can look upon ourselves in the 
true light, and find cause to wonder that 
we can have been so entirely taken up 
with the vanities and follies of life, as to 
forget in how short a time we must leave 
them all, and enter into a state of exist- 
ence, of which we know little more than 
that its happiness or misery will depend 
upon the truth or falsity of our estimation | 
of what is here placed before us. That 
we shall soon look with indifference and 
contempt upon many of the things most 
valued in the world, we now clearly per- 
ceive; anticipation diminishes their pre- 
sent power over us, and we already look 
at them with less eagerness of desire. 
While such thoughts occupy our minds, 
the servant of God proclaims His presence, 
and calls upon us to confess our faults 
and ask forgiveness. We bow before the 
Throne of Grace with deep humility, and 
the proud consciousness of importance that 
we have felt among men, is lost in the 
abasement with which we recollect the 
many times when the meanest gratifica- 
tion was strong enough to make us forget 
the true end of life; and in the contrition 
with which we offer up prayer for the 
guidance and assistance of which we stand 
so much in need. Our hearts are softened 
by the recollection of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, our resolutions of amendment are 
strengthened by a renewed consciousness 
of our unworthiness, and we are ready to 
sive an undivided attention to the exhor- | 
tations of the pulpit, with hearts prepared | 
to acquiesce in the doctrines of the gospel. 
What is it that now interrupts the as- 
sembly, and calls olf our attention from 
such important subjects. ‘The sound is 
heard of busy feet moving to and fro; the 
doors open and shut; there is a continual 
noise on every side. A stranger who 
should witness the scene for the first time 
would suppose that it must be for some 
purpose of the greatest importance that 
the worship of God is suspended. With 
e learn that it 
is done for the paltry consideration of a 
few pence! And if, upon further inquiry, 
he were told, that it is not of rare occur- 











rence, but that whenever we assemble and 











COLLECTIONS IN CHURCHES. 





meet together for the purposes mentioned 
in the extract from the Liturgy, every one 
of the congregation is thus called upon, he 
would find it difficult to reconcile the in- 
formation with the civilized state of so- 
ciety. There are many whom no frequen- 
cy of its repetition will make insensible to 
this outrage on propriety; and it is respect- 
fuily submitted to the consideration of the 
clergy whether they are not in duty bound 
to use their influence to procure the aboli- 
tion of so barbarous a practice. Ought the 
trifling amount collected in our churches 
to be weighed against the indecency, I had 
almost said the impiety, of such an inter- 
ruption of the worship of the Most High? 
Yoricx. 
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FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER, 
CHARACTER OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


The following character of this eminent 
statesman, delineated with so much truth, 
force and discrimination, is from the mas- 
terly hand of Sir James Macintosh, one 
of the most accomplished, eloquent and 
philosophical orators of the present day. 


Mr. Fox united, in a most remarkable 
degree, the seemingly repugnant charac- 
ters of the mildest of men, and the most 
vehement of orators. In private life he 
was gentle, modest, placable, kind, of sim- 
ple manners, and so averse from dogma- 
tism, as to be not only unostentatious, but 
even something inactive in conversation. 
His superiority was never felt but in the 
instruction which he imparted, or in the 
attention which his generous preference 
usually directed to the more obscure mem- 
bers of the company. ‘The simplicity of 
his manners was far from excluding that 
perfect urbanity and amenity which flowed 
still more from the mildness of his nature, 
than from familiar intercourse with the 
most polished society of Europe. The 
pleasantry, perhaps, of no man of wit, had 
so unlaboured an appearance. It seemed 
rather to escape from his mind, than to be 
produced by it. He had lived on the most 
intimate terms with all his contempora- 
ries distinguished by wit, politeness, or 
philosophy, or learning, or the talents of 
public life. In the course of thirty years 
he had known almost every man in Eu- 


rope, whose intercourse could strengthen, 


or enrich, or polish the mind. His own 
literature was various and elegant. In 
classical erudition, which by the custom of 
England is more peculiarly called learning, 
he was inferior to few professed scholars. 
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MACINT OSH’S CHARACTER OF FOX. 


7 Like all men of genius, he delighted to 


take refuge in poetry, from the vulgarity 
and irritation of business. His own verses 
were easy and pleasant, and might have 
claimed no low place among those which 
the French call vers de société. The po- 
etical character of his mind was displayed 
by his extraordinary partiality for the po- 
etry of the two most poetical nations, or 
at least languages of the west, those of the 
Greeks and of the Italians. He disliked 
political conversation, and never willingly 
took any part in it. 

To speak of him justly as an orator 
would require a long essay. Every where 
natural, he carried into public something of 
that simple and negligent exterior which 
belonged to him in private. When he be- 
gan to speak, a common observer might 
have thought him awkward; and even a 
consummate judge could only have been 
struck with the exquisite justness of his 
ideas, and the transparent simplicity of his 
manners. But no sooner had he spoken 
for some time, than he was changed into 
another being. He forgot himself and 
every thing around him. He thought only 
of his subject. His genius warmed and 
kindled as he went on. He darted fire 
into his audience. ‘Torrents of impetuous 
eloquence swept along their feelings and 
convictions. He certainly possessed above 
all moderns, that union of reason, simpli- 
city, and vehemence, which formed the 
prince of orators. He was the most De- 
mosthenian speaker since the days of De- 
mosthenes. “I knew him,” says Mr. 
Burke, in a pamphlet written after their 
unhappy difference, “ when he was nine- 
teen; since which he has risen, by slow 
degrees, to be the most brilliant and ac- 
complished debater the world ever saw.” 

The quiet dignity of a mind roused only 
by great objects, the absence of petty 
bustle, the contempt of show, the abhor- 
rence of intrigue, the plainness and down- 
rightness, and the thorough good-nature 
which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to ren- 
der him no unfit representative of the old 
Kinglish character, which, if it ever chang- 
ed, we should be sanguine indeed to ex- 
pect to see it succeeded by abetter. The 
simplicity of his character inspired confi- 
dence, the ardour of his eloquence roused 
enthusiasm, and the gentleness of his man- 
ners invited friendship. “ I admired,” 
says Mr. Gibbon, after describing a day 
passed with him at Lausanne, “ the powers 
of a superior man, as they are blended in 
his attractive character, with all the soft- 


ness and simplicity of a child: no human | 
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being was ever more free from any taint 
of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.” 

The measures which he supported or op- 
posed may divide the opinion of posterity, 
as they have divided those of the present 
age. But he will most certainly command 
the unanimous reverence of future gene 
rations, by his pure sentiments towards the 
commonwealth, by his zea! for the civil 
and religious rights of ail men, by his libe- 
ral principles, favourable to mild govern- 
ment, to the unfettered exercise of the 
human faculties, and the progressive Civi- 
lization of mankind; by his ardent love 
for a country of which the well-being and 
greatness were, indeed, inseparable from 
his own glory; aad by his profound re- 
verence for that free constitution, which he 
was universally admitted to understand 
better than any other man of his age, both 
in an actually legal, and in a comprehen- 
sive philosophical sense. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Lake School of Poetry—Mr. Wordsworth. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 


After this unutterable joy, so unutterably 
described, Betty’s short address, when, after 
the paroxysm of her feelings had subsided, 
she regained the power of utterance, 


“Oh! Johnny never mind the doctor, 
You’ve done your best, and that is all—” 


is admirably fine! There might be an essay 
written on the beauty, tenderness, and sim- 
plicity of it. To see its propriety it must 
be thus analyzed: Johnny was sent for the 
doctor; he loitered and burred away; did 
not bring the doctor; caused the most heart- 
rending uneasiness to Betty Foy; might 
have been the death of poor Susan Gale. It 
was natural from all this, that Betty might 
speak harshly to Johnny about the doctor. 
Some writers would make her do so; but 
Mr. W. with a deeper insight into the work- 
ings of the heart, does otherwise. She found 
her son whom she thought lost; her sudden 


joy banishes all the anxiety of her recent 


sorrows, and the true heart of the mother 
cries out with inexpressible truth and ten- 
derness, 

Oh! Johnny never mind the doctor ; 
and in the next line, with more accuracy 
of feeling, not only palliates, but strives to 
approve of his conduct— 

You’ve done your best, and that is all. 
She says no more: another word would 
spoil it. 
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Now Betty and Johnny and the pony, 


returning home, meet with—whom? 
Who is it but old Susan Gale, 


who comes hobbling up the road after them, 
being cured by the anxiety of her mind. 
Thus the poet describes it: 


And as her mind grew worse and worse, 
Her body it grew better. 


Ye villagers, learn from all this to see 
the folly of engaging a doctor. Send a fool 
for him, and ye save the fees—it is enough. 
Let him not come, and ye are perfectly 
cured by taking a walk of a frosty night 
out of your warm bed in the height of a 
fever. The four travellers now wending 
homewards, Johnny tells all his adventures 
very briefly, “like a traveller bold.” 

(His very words I give to you) 
**The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 


And $he sun did shine so cold.” 


A good conception, in sooth, of idiotism, 
the cocks being the owls, that Johnny was 
listening to all night, and the sun the moon, 
which 

—No doubt too he had seen, 


For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o’clock to five. 


No doubt indeed! if Johnny were not 
store blind. ‘Thus ends “ The Idiot Boy,” 
“with the owls,” for Mr. W. 


With the owls began his song, 
And with the owls must end. 


Very right. It was a song as long, drawl- 


ing, and disagreeable as the owlet’s hoot ; | 


they should cease their notes together. Yet 
the mention excites another association in 
the mind. The ow! is Minerva’s bird. Wh 
should a tissue of idiotry and folly begin or 
end with any thing that could serve for an 


name for a heroine. Who can object to it? 


Does not Betty Foy sound as well as Lallah | 


Rookh? Will it not start a spirit as soon 
as Lallah Rookh? Yes, it will; but it will 
be the spirit of ridicule. 


I think this enough to prove, what I 
would wish to prevent, the danger the poe- 
tical taste of this country is in, if sucha 
- system of poetry be tolerated; though with 
minds of a natural taste, or formed on just 
principles, it could be in no danger. I 
- think I need analyze no more of these 

tuneful sillinesses. Betty Foy was speci- 
-men enough of folly and Eblee simplicity — 
-* ex uno disce omnes.” Alice Fell, or her 
“ wretched rag,” which seems not to be a 


“ purpureus pannus ;” and “ Goody Blake | 
i 

















MR. WORDSWORTH. 


and Harry Gill” are really worth reading for 
a little information; for instance, a man can 
get a knowledge why coals are dear,, and 
that they are so in Dorsetshire, 


For they come far by wind and tide. 


As also a man may learn, if he does not 
close his eyes, that he may have a chance 
of distinguishing objects: 

And any man, who pass’d her door, 

Might see how poor a hut she had. 


As also that two poor old women live to- 
gether in Dorsetshire in one small cottage, 
for the advantage 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 


This is all we could glean from Harry 
Gill’s chattering and blankets, &c. &c. &c. 
except that industrious farmers should al- 
low all the crones and gypsies in the coun- 
try to tear down their hedges, made for the 
preservation of their crops and pasturage, 
lest their teeth should “chatter, chatter, 
chatter, still,” and lest all the wool in Great 
Britain should prove insufficient to keep 
them warm. A very pretty moral indeed! 

I will quote the first stanza as a speci- 
men of this precious production. 


Oh! what’s the matter ? what’s the matter ? 
What is’t, that ails young Henry Gill 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 
Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good duffle gray, and flannel fine, 
He has a blanket on his back, 
And coats enough to smother nine. 


This may be poetry—if it be so, and if 
it be with such Mr. W. thinks himself a 
“Hannibal among the Alps,” cutting his 


Y || own road into the public taste, all 1 will 


add is, it is with stuff sourer than vinegar 


; a Sel | itself. But it is not for such Mr. W. is ad- 
emblem of wisdom. Petty Foyis ahappy | * : 


mired now, or will be so hereafter: it is for 
something else he is deservedly admired, 
and must be always increasing in adinira- 
tion. I will have the vanity to say few can 
feel Mr. Wordsworth’s beauties more just- 
ly, or perhaps more intensely than I do, or 


|| appreciate them more highly; but I am not 


blind to his faults from my admiration of 
his exceliencies. What I have done, I have 
done for a good purpose, unbiassed by any 
literary prejudice or base personality. The 
specimens [ have chosen I think sufficient 
to point out his most glaring absurdities; 
though his “ White Doe” would give rather 
a pleasant chase to the stag hounds of cri- 
ticism, and his Pedlar might be convicted 
ef a great many contraband commodities 
both in poetry and philosophy; while in 


LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY. 


Peter Bell, his Pegasus seems to be halter- 
ed to the wagon. 

We cannot well conceive either by what 
association of curious thinking Mr. Words- 
worth can liken a daisy in one place to 
Saint Peter or Saint Paul, which he does 
in thus addressing that flower: 


Thou wanderest the wide world about, 
Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without 
Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meek yielding to the occasions call, 
And all things suffering from all, 
Thy function ap: stolical 
In peace fulfilling. 


And in another place to Polyphemus! By 
the way, this daisy puts me in mind of 
Burns. Let the Lakers learn true simpli- 
city from him. His “ Mountain Daisy” is 
worth all the daisies in Westmoreland; 
nay it and its little “ nebor” lark are worth 
all the “Gardens of Gul,” with all the ena- 
moured bulbuls, in the entire range of Eu- 
ropean Orientalism. 

The chief reason, I think, of these fanci- 
ful and ridiculous oddities appedring so 
often in Mr. W. and his brethren of the 
Lakes, is, that they write down every fool- 
ish and fantastical idea that flits over a po- 
etical mind—in fine, every idea, good, bad, 
or indifferent, that occurs to them from the 
most distant affinities, the most of which 
should have been only for a moment laugh- 
ed at by themselves and then forgotten, and 
not be registered as sillinesses to be laugh- 
ed at bya nation. The greatest minds may 
unbend and trifle in private; but trifling 
will never contribute to the enhancement 
of poetical or public character. I could 
quote a great many of these fanciful follies, 
but I abstain. There is one curious thought 
which struck me very much; it may be ad- 
mired at first sight, but if looked into it 
will be discovered to be very incongruous, 
calling an infant’s smiles “ feelers of love.” 
What affinity is there between a child’s in- 
nocent seraph smiles and the disgusting 
members of some loathed reptile or insect? 

There is a great propensity to such 
thoughts in the Lake poetry. Mr. Words- 
worth tells us, it is in the fine arts, as in 
the affairs of life, and as in the scriptural 
apothegm, no man can obey two masters. 
Lord Byron tells us openly, we “must not 
set up Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey.” 
And I thinka little “@nthropomorphitism,” 
or some sort of morphifism, is necessary 
for our heathen imaginations, ere we can 
worship them. We cannot adore that un- 


known poetical god, living in the cloudy 
imaginations of the bards of the Lakes. If 
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we must be made intellectual Ixions of— 
to embrace a cloud—we must at least be 
tempted by the phantom of Juno. Mr. 
Wordsworth has gone far to prove that 
every great and original mind must create 
that taste by which its productions are to 
be appreciated and admired. We will al- 
low that Mr. Wordsworth is a master spi- 
rit, and has given a tone to the most of the 
poctical writings of the age. We should be 
olad to see his intuitive knowledge of the 
human heart, his holy communion between 
the phenomena of the external universe and 
the internal feelings, when it does not dive 
into mysticism, imitated; but we must pro- 
test against the taste, that would adopt his 
idiotry, his affectation, his riddling and ridi- 
culous rusticity. We (I mean the literary 
and poetical world, assured of their same- 
ness of thinking on this subject,) should be 
sorry to find the sweet a of the 
grasshoppers, or the divine harmonies of 
the nightingales of the English poesy, turn- 
ed into the hoarse and ominous croakings 
of Winandermere frogs. 

Now one word to the School in general, 
and I have done. Let them beware of that 
inanity, affectation, babyism, and adopted 
meanness, which are well calculated “to 
humble” but not “to humanize, purify, or 
exalt” the human heart, in the minor spe- 
cies of their poetry, and they will be the 
most pleasing pastoral writers that ever 
piped on the Arcadian reed. Let them be- 
ware of mysticism in the higher order, and 
we shall see poetry that can claim the true 
title of sublimity, and not that wild and 
wayward mysticism, which like Words- 
worth’s description of the cuckoo, is but “a 
wandering voice,” “ a thing invisible,” “a 
mystery,” a mystery indeed, so obscure, that 
we often have not even the shadow, much 
less the substance of sense; and striving as 
they do each to outrun the other in this ob- 
scurity, they often remind us of those ma- 
gicians who had lost their shadows. We 
hear the devil often amused himself in 
hunting the students of magic, and he often 
ran them so close, that though at the end 
perhaps he missed the person of the hind- 
most, yet he sometimes nicked their sha- 
dows, and those who lost their shadows 
were generally accounted the best magi- 
cians; so among the Lakers, they are gene- 
rally the best who soar in the undefined 
and interminable region of abstraction, and 
who have lostin the vacuum not only their 
substance but their shadows. In the race 
of obscurity, their motto seems to be, on 
the plan of the magicians—The devil take 


' the hindmost' 
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THE PROMPTER—NO. XII. 


TO THE PROMPTER. 
* Sir—How should I work it ?” 


Are you a parent? Then you havea hard 
task to be both the friend and the master 
of your children; and if you are not both, 
you do not work it right. Sometimes you 
are the fond indulgent parent—nothing is 
too good for the darling ; he may pout and 
strike, or kick over the tea-kettle, cups 
and glasses; and you would just mode- 
rately say, “ why, Billy, how you behave ; 
thatis not pretty; [shall not love you for 


or in attempting to drink, lets fall a tum- 
bler, or a tea-cup ; you fly at him, and fall 
on him like a mastiff,and cuff his ears, and 
shake him toa jelly. Inthe first case you 
are the weak silly dupe of your child; in 
the last, you are the tyrant, the madman : 
thus you do not work it right. Hear what 
the Prompter says. Never strike your 
child in a@ passion ; never punish him for 
accidental mischief; never fail to punish 
him for obstinate disobedience, or wilful 
mischief—and, a word to you in particu- 
lar, when you have real cause to correct 
him, never cease, till his temper gives way, 
and he becomes really submissive. A blow 
or two only raises his anger, and increases 
wilful obstinacy ; if you quit him then, you 
do hurt rather than good—you make your 
child worse. But if you continue to ap- 
ply the rod, till his mind bends and sof- 
tens down into humble supplication, be- 
lieve me, that child will rarely, or never, 
want a second correction; the Prompter 
has tried it in repeated instances. 

But, say some folks, the rod should be 
sparingly used. ‘True—but as most peo- 
ple use it, one correction only makes way 
for another, and frequent whippings har- 
den the child till they have no effect. 
Now mind the Prompter—two simple 
rules, if observed, will prevent this. Ist. 
Mever punish a child when he does not 
deserve it. 2d. When he does deserve it, 
make the first punishment errecruaL. If 
you strike a child for accidental mischief, 
or for what he does ignorantly, or in good 
humour, the child is not conscious he has 
done wrong—he is grieved at first—if 
such punishment is frequent, it excites in- 
dignation—he is angry with his parent, 
and thinks him cruel—then correction 
does more hurt than good. 

I sincerely believe, that nine times out 
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of ten, the bad conduct of children is ow- | 








HOW SHOULD I WORK IT? 


ing toparents! yet parents father most ot 
it upon Adam and the devil. 

Parents then do not work it right— 
They work it thus—A child wants an ap- 
ple—and a child is governed by appetite, 
not by reason—the parent says, he must 
not have it; but he says it with a simple, 
unmeaning tone of votce, that leaves no 
impression on the child—The child cries 
for the apple: The parent is angry, and 
tells him he sha’nt have the apple; the 
child bawls, and perhaps strikes his little, 
brother, or throws down a glass in anger 


_—At last the parent is tired with the 
| noise, and to appease the child, gives him 
that.” Atother times you are in a pet, | 
and the child by accident, in mere play, | 


the apple. Does this parent work it right ? 
So far from it, that he loses the little autho- 
rity he had over the child—the order of 
things is changed—the child is the mas- 
ter; and when the child has been master 
a few months, you may as well break his 
neck as his will. A thousand lashes on a 
young master’s back will not do so much 
as one decisive command, before he be- 
comes master of his parents. 

Now listen to my advice. The idea is 
new. A child does not regard so much 
what a parent says, as how he says it. A 
child looks at his parent’s eye when he 
speaks—and then he reads intuitively what 
his parent means, and how much he means. 
If a parent speaks with an air of indiffer- 
ence, without emphasis, or looks another 
way when he speaks, the child pays little 
or no regard to what he says. (I speak of 
a young child, over whom a parent has 
not yet established an authority.) Butif 
a parent, when he commands a child to do 
or not to do, looks at him with the eye of 
command, and speaks with a tone and air 
of decision and authority, the child is im- 
pressed with this manner of commanding, 
and will seldom venture to disobey. A 


steady, uniform authority of the kind, 


which never varies from its purpose, which 
never gives way to the caprices or appe- 
tites of children, which carries every, com- 
mand into effect, will prevent the necessity 
of arod. lam bold to say, that a parent 
who has this steady authority, will never 
have occasion to correct a child of com- 
mon sensibility; and never but once, a 
child of uncommon obstinacy. This is 
the way every parent and guardian should 
work it. 

But the common practice is, for the pa- 
rent to throw away his own authority and 
become the slave of his children; and 
when the young masters grow headstrong, 
and commit all manner of mischief, then 
the parent complains of old Adam, origi- 
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if IS BETTER TO BORROW THAN TO BUY. 


nal sin and the devil—and swears he’ll 
drive the devil out, or he’ll know the rea- 
son why. ‘Then for the fist and the rod. 


NUMBER XIII. 
It is better to borrow than to buy. 


So says my correspondent, but he thinks 
as do. Yes, if you want a thing but 
once in your life, itis better to borrow than 
to buy. Bat think of borrowing the in- 
struments of every day, or of professional 
business! Yes, it is cheaper to borrow one 
thousand dollars than to earn it ;—but 
jook ye, when a man has borrowed the mo- 
ney, how much richer is he for it? It is 
easier to go once to a neighbour’s for a 
shovel, than to work two days to buy it; 
but alack, a farmer wants a shovel a great 
many times in a year; and the trouble of 
coing after it aor returning it, is interest 
on the worth of it; yes, double interest. 
Now look ye to this, my friend, if a man 
work two days for a shovel, he earns it, 
and he has a shovel of his own—he is 
richer, by the whole value of a shovel. But 
when he goes to borrow it, he labours and 
sets nothing—he may spend a week’s time 
in borrowing, but where is his shovel when 
he is done? Does he work it right ? 


TO THE PROMPTER. 


Sin—Suppose public officers to be un- 
faithful, and some thousands of pounds in 
arrear: Or, suppose men in the first offi- 
ces of government, act like mere old wo- 
men—do they work it right ? 

Tom QueEnisr. 

The Prompter thinks they do not—but 
ihey do not work it half so wrong as those 
who fill offices with such men. 


NUMBER XIV. 
Come, we'll talce the tother sip. 


The grog drinker is not the only man 
who takes the tother sip. ‘The drone, the 
sluggard opens his eyes upon the morning 
dawn—he stretches—rolls over—gapes— 
feels drowsy—says it is time enough yet 
—hugs the pillow, and takes the tother 
sip. He naps away a precious hour or two, 
when he might have earned his breakfast. 

The gamester takes a hand at whist in 
the evening—a hand or two can do no 
harm—it is an amusement—a quarter of a 
dollar acorner is a trifle—his mind is en- 
gaged—if he has lost a game, he must play 
another to win—if he has won, he hopes to 
win again—he must take the tother sip— 
and the tether—the bell rings nine o’clock 
—but one more hand can do no harm 
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who would go to bed with the chickens? 
The clock strikes twelve—but one more 
hand and I positively go—the clock strikes 
one—he starts—damns his luck—but the 
next evening he’ll take another sip—he 
swears he’ll recover what he has lost—he 
marches home, when not an animal should 
be awake, but owls and rats and thieves. 
The poor man, with a score of bare- 
footed children, breadless and naked, 
works hard for a little meat to silence the 
demands of hunger, and a little wood to 
warm their naked limbs. But there is a 
lottery—a prize of one thousand dollars ! 
—and not two blanks to a prize! yes, one 
prize that is worth having, among nine 
thousand tickets ! Glorious chance! nine 


thousand to one against him! but a ticket - 


he must have. Four or five days labour, 
the subsistence of several days, must be 
bartered for a ticket! nine thousand to one 
against him! Is this all? No, no. He is 
anxious for good fortune—he must stand 
by and see the drawing—a week more lost 
—time is money—the price of a ticket is 
two dollars, and it costs him four. The 
wheel of fortune rolls, and rolls and rolls 
him up a blank. But like the grog 
drinker, who takes the other sip, he must 
try his luck again. Luckless man! nine 
thousand to one, is odds against him. One 
certainty is better than a thousand lotte- 
ries, where some thousands of probabili- 
ties are against a man. 

But, must we discourage lotteries, wh,e 
public utility is the object? No. Let 
every one buy tickets, who is able to pay 
a tax to the amount of the price. 

Suppose a poor man saves enough out of 
his usual grog expenses to buy aticket. This 
is very well—but it would be better to 





| save the money to buy bread and a pair of 


shoes for a shoeless boy. 
== 


Extracts from the last Edinburgh Review. 


“Mr. Lewis Burckhardt was a yaeung 
Swiss, employed by the African Associa- 
tion to make discoveries in that country. 
He is recently dead; and the society are 
now publishing the result of his labours. 
Thoroughly aware that a great part of the 
failures of African discoveries proceeded 
from their want of previous education in 
the customs, manners, and languages of the 
east, Mr. Burckhardt prepared himself, by 
the study of Arabic, by a residence of six 
years in Syria and Egypt, by journies in 
Nubia, Palestine, in Arabia, and in the 
countries between Egypt and the Red sea, 
for his great purpose of penetrating into 
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the heart of Africa. His knowledge of Ara- 
bic and the Koran were so great, that after 
the severest examination by doctors of the 
Mahometan law, appointed for that express 
purpose by Mohammed Ali, pacha of Egypt, 
he was pronounced to be not only a real, 
But as 
his skill in oriental manners and languages 
imnproved, his constitution became impair- 
ed; and he became at last the victim of a 


| 





tour in Arabia; dying better qualified than | 


any other traveller hitherto employed by 
the association for the purpose of disco- 
very in Africa.” 
“Some of his excursions were very un- 
fortunate—twice, in spite of solemn bar- 
ains with shekhs and high blooded Arabs, 


e is deserted and pillaged in the desert. | 


In one of these instances, the robbers leave 
him nothing but his breeches. ‘These he 
thought tolerably secure; but he was not 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of the east. A female 
Arab met him with these breeches; anda 
very serious conflict for them ensued be- 
tween the parties. The association have 
not stated the result. 

“We are much struck by the perpetual 
miseries to which this traveller is subject- 
ed. In all his journies, he seems kick’d 
and cuff’d by the whole party, and sub‘ect- 
ed to the grossest contempt and derision, 
for the appearance of poverty he always 
thought it prudent to assume. His system 
was, that the less display of wealth a man 
makes in the east, the safer he is. This 
may be true enough in general; but when 
he travelled with a caravan ‘containing 
merchants who had ten or twelve camels, 
and twenty or thirty slaves each, he might 
surely have ventured on the display of one 
camel, and one or two slaves; for in one 
journey he travels upon an ass, without a 
slave; and has in consequence his own 
wood to cut, his water skins to fill, and his 
supper to dress. [le receives as much re- 
spect, therefore, as a man would do who 


BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS. 











was to rub down his own horse in England; — 
and is well nigh overpowered by the great 


and unnecessary fatigues to which this vio- 
lent economy subjects him. We do aot 
remember that other travellers in Africa, 
proceeding with caravans, have found it 


necessary to affect such an extreme state — 


of pauperism; and Mr. Burckhardt himself 


admits, that Ali Bey, the pretended Ara- 
bian, penetrated every where in the east by 
the very opposite system of magnificence 


and profusion, even though he was sus-— 


pected not te be a Mussulman by the na- 
-tives themselves.” 


me 








“In his visit to the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, Mr. Burckhardt meets with a sub- 
stance which he considers to be the same 
as the manna mentioned in the books of 
Moses. 

“* A botanist would find a rich harvest 
in these high regions, in the most elevated 
parts of which, a variety of sweet scented 
herbs grow. The Bedouins collect to this 
day the manna, under the very same cir- 
cumstances described in the books of Moses. 
Whenever the rains have been plentiful 
during the winter, it drops abundantly from 
the tamarisk (in Arabic, Tarfa); a tree 
very common in the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts, but producing, as far as I know, 
no manna any where else. ‘They gather it 
before sunrise, because, if left in the sun, 
it melts; its taste is very sweet, much re- 
sembling honey; they use it as we do su- 
gar, principally in their dishes compesed 
of flour. When purified over the fire, it 
keeps for many months; the quantity col- 
lected is inconsiderable, because it is ex- 
clusively the produce of the Tarfa, which 
tree is met with only in a few vallies at 
the foot of the highest granite chain. The 
inhabitants of the peninsula, amounting to 
almost four thousand, complain of the want 
of rain and of pasturage: the state of the 
country must therefore be much altered 
from what it was in the time of Moses, 
when all the tribes of Beni Israel found 
food here for their cattle’ ” 


The education committee of the House 
of Commons, addressed queries to all the 
parochial clergy of England and Wales, 
respecting the state of education. So ready 
was their compliance with the request for 
information, that the chairman of the com- 
mittee received between two and _ three 
thousand letters in one day. 





The Edinburgh reviewers state, that 
they “believe, that lawyers have in most 
enlightened countries, succeeded to no lit- 
tle portion of the sway once enjoyed by 


| their brethren, the priests.” 


ee 

“The British and Foreign School Socie- 
ty, has more than once depended for its 
existence upon the extraordinary exertions 
of two or three individuals like Joseph 
Fox and William Alien (if indeed, beside 
themselves, any such are to be found) who 
have risked their fortunes, and pledged 
their credit for the common good, with a 
eenerous enthusiasm of which there is per- 
haps no other example on record. 
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MODE OF ELECTING GOVERNORS. 377 


“ No one can hear of the labours encoun- 
tered by William Allen in his long and 
perilous journies in the east and elsewhere, 
for the purpuse of ‘propagating the new 
method, without feelings of the deepest 
gratitude. He is a man almost without 
parallel for genuine philanthropy, in an 
age of benevolence.” 





eel 
————— 


GOVERNORS 


In the different states, are chosen as 
follows: 


New Hampshire, annually, in March, by 
the people. 

Massachusetts, annually, in April, by the 
people. 

Maine, annually,in January, by the peo- 
le. 

Rhode Island, annually, by the people, 
though this state retains its original charter 
of 1663, 

Connecticut, annually, in April, by the 
people. 

Vermont, annually, in September, by the 
people. 

New York, once in three years, in April, 
by the people. 

New Jersey, annually, by the council and 
assembly. 

Pennsylvania, once in three years, in Oc- 
tober, by the people. 

Delaware, once in three years, in Octo- 
ber, by the people. 

Maryland, annually, in December, by 
the general assembly. 

Virginia, annually, by joint ballot of the 
general assembly. 

Nortli Carolina, annually, “ by the Senate 
and House of Commons.” 

South Carolina, once in two years, by 
the “Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Georgia, once in two years, by the gene- 
ral assembly. 

Louisiana, once in four years, by the peo- 
ple. 

Kentucky, once in four years, by the 
people. 

Ohio, once in two years, by the people. 

Tennessee, once in two years, by the 
people. 

Mississippi, once in two years, by the 
people. 

Indiana, once in three years, by the peo- 

le. 

; Alabama, once in two years, by the peo- 
le. 

: From which we find that ten states elect 

their governor annually, six once in two 





years, four once in three years, three once 
in four years—23 states; and that the peo- 
ple have a direct voice in the election, in 
all the states, except six. | Bost. Gaz. 


New Orleans, October 20. 

A man of an uncouth aspect, with a long 
bushy red beard, dressed in coarse apparel, 
and with a leathern belt girded round his 
loins, has for some time past been preach- 
ing in the streets of our city, announcing 
himself to be the prophet Elijah, calling 
upon his hearers to repent, and predicting 
the day of judgment to be close at hand! 








FROM THE NEW YORK STATESMAN, 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


-_ 


Multiply the number 274 by the princi- 
pal; the product, by the number of days 
for which interest is required. Maltiply 
this second product by the rate per cent. 
Cast off the five right hand figures of the 
last product, and the remainder will be 
dollars and cents. E.G. required the in- 
terest of 752 dollars from the 1st February 
to the 11th May (inclusive), 1820, seven 
per cent. 
274X752 —=206048 x 101 = 20810848 x7 = 
$14 56cts. 7 mills. 

Quere.— Why does this apparently ar- 
bitrary number (274), possess this power; 
and why, by the multiplication of the rate 
per cent. &c. into the products, does the 
last product contain integers and deci- 
mals? 





—— 





Agriculture, 





A Discourse read before the Essex Agricultura 
Society, in Massachusetts, February 21, 1820; 
suggesting some improvements in the agriculture 
of the county. By Timothy Pickering, president 
of the society. 

(Continued from p. 559.) 

To the preceding account of cultivating 
the mangel wurtzel, I will subjoin a few 
remarks. 

In this mode it is intended that every 
two feet of ground should bear one plant: 
and as an acre contains 43,560 square feet, 
there will be half of that number of plants 
onan acre, and the roots must weigh nearly 
five pounds each, on an average to yield 
forty-eight tons. The land must indeed 
be strong to produce so heavy a crop. If 
our lands, enriched and prepared in the 
best manner conveniently in our power, 
can be made to yield half as much, we 
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described his own practice, both in England 
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cially as the mangel wurtzel, quantity for 
quantity, contains more than twice as 
much nutritive matter as the ruta baga, 
and even fifty per cent. more than carrots ; 
according to the experiments (by analysis) 
of a celebrated English chemist, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, which he stated to the British 
Board of Agriculture. These experiments 
were made with the red and white beets; 
but it is presumed that the mangel wurtzel 
produces as much nutriment as any other 
beet. 

Instead of siw it may be advisable to 
apply at least twelve cubic yards (that is 
six such cartloads as were before mention- 
ed) of manure to an acre; and to distri- 
bute the same in deep furrows four feet 
apart. This would give four square feet 
of ground to each plant, the plants being 
at a foot distance one from another in the 
rows: and the rows four feet apart, would 
admit the use of the common horse-plough 
in their cultivation. 

Carrots and the mange! wurtzel possess 
one eminent advantage: that theyare not, to 
my knowledge, annoyed by insects at any 
period of their growth. Whereas the ruta 
baga and other turnips while in the seed 
leaf, are injured (in England whole fields 
are often destroyed) by a small black fly: 
and the ruta baga (like cabbages) when far 
advanced in growth, is sometimes infested, 
and in dry seasons half ruined, by plant- 
lice ; as was my small cropin 1818. 

The mangel wurtzel also possesses one 
peculiar advantage above all other root 
crops, that as soon as the tops, or leaves, 


are full grown, they may be stripped off | g 
'of New York) Mr. Cobbett’s trials of one 
year led him to prefer the 26th of June: 
| but in our own county, I would not 
the middle of that month. Indeed I think 
it expedient (in order to ascertain the fit- 
| test time) to commence sowing the seed as 
soon as the ground can be prepared after 
the planting of Indian corn, and to conti- 
nue to sow, in small plots, weekly, until 
the middle of June. 


(leaving only the small heart-leaves unin- 
jured) and given to cattle and swine. This 
stripping may be repeated once or twice: 
and it is said that the roots thrive better 
for the stripping. If not stripped off, ma- 
ny of the under leaves perish.—The leaves 
are pronounced excellent for increasing 
the richness and quantity of milk in cows ; 
and so are calculated to supply the defi- 
ciency of herbage in the common pastures, 
which generally fail, more or less, by the 
beginning of August. An acre twice strip- 
ped will yield several tons of leaves. 

Tue Ruta Baca. This root may be 
cultivated in the manner just described for 
the mangel wurtzel; the ground being 

repared in the same manner. In Eng- | 
and, they appear to be most commonly 
grown in rows twenty-seven inches apart, 
with the plants at a foot distance in the 
rows. But William Cobbett, who in a small 
book, published in New York, has minutely 
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RUTA BAGA. 


























| and America, asserts, that the largest crops 
| are attainable by growing the ruta baga in 
| rows four feet apart, with the plants about 

ten inches ora foot distant from each other 
in the rows: and that in this mode of cul- 
ture he has raised, in England, thirty tons 
to the acre. 

For this mode of culture, the manure, 
being deposited in furrows four feet apart. 
is covered by four back furrows, two on the 
one side and two on the other, of each 
line of manure; by which little ridges are 

formed ; and if the ploughing be deep (as 
it ought to be) there will be a deep gutter 
_ between every two ridges.—The tops ot 
| the ridges being mace fine with a light 
| harrow, or with rakes, the seeds are sown 
_ with a drilling machine ; or by hand, which 
| 
| 


Se>ceLEENNS PUSAN ane, 


Mr. Cobbett says he prefers toa drill. Two 
_men sowed for him seven acres in three 
days, using about four pounds of seed, in 
this manner: a man went along by the 
_ side of each ridge, and put down two or 

three seeds in places at about ten inches 
| from each other, just drawing a little earth 
over, and pressing it on the seed, in order 

to make it vegetate quickly, before the 
| earth became too dry. But, he adds, the 
| seven acres might have been sown by one 
| man in a day, by just scattering the seeds 
m 


} 
{ 
| 
! 


along on the top of the ridge, where they 
ight have been buried with a rake, and 


i 

| 

| pressed down with a spade or shovel, or 
| O 


ther flat instrument. But he used a light 
roller, to take two ridges at once, the horse 


walking in the gutter between. 


The time of sowing the seeds must vary 
with the climate. On Long Island (State 


ass 


As soon as the plants are fairly up, hoes 


and fingers are to be used, taking out al! 
| the plants but one in each ten or twelve 
inches. g 
_is to commence, hoeing the tops of the 
ridges to the width of about six inches, 


As soon as weeds appear, hoeing 


showing the plants distinct and clean. 
Then the plough is introduced, taking a 
furrow from the side of one ridge, going 
up the field, a furrow from the other ridge 
coming down, then another furrow from 
the same side of the first ridge going up, 








and another furrow from the same side ot 
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‘back again to the turnips. 
‘aud ploughing is to be repeated, when the 


HARVESTING OF ROOTS. 


jie other ridge coming down. In taking 
away the last two furrows, you go within 
three inches of the turnip plants. Thus a 
ridge is formed over the original gutter. 
[he next process is, to turn these furrows 
This hoeing 


appearance of the weeds requires it; and 


valterwards, the few weeds which may rise 


are to be hoed or pulled up. In this way 


Mr. Cobbett thinks a thousand bushels of 


ruta baga may be raised on an acre that 
will yield fifty bushels of Indian corn. 

in describing the culture of the mangel 
wurtzel, transplanting was mentioned, to 
fill vacant places. The same may be prac- 
tised with the ruta baga. But unless those 
vacant spots be dug afresh, the transplant- 


‘ed roots will be much inferior to their un- 


transplanted neighbours; as I found in my 
last year’s experiment. And Mr. Cobbett 


mentions the like difference in his prac- | 


tice. At the same time he strongly recom- 


-mends the raising of the ruta baga, by 
s ‘transplanting, for entire crops, as far pre- 


ferable to the sowing of the seeds, and 


letting the plants grow where their seeds 


first vegetated. But then he considers it 
indispensable to perform this transplanting 
on ground fresh ploughed. And by sow- 
ing the seeds in beds to raise plants, as we 


'do for cabbages, a month’s more time is 


allowed to prepare the ground for their re- 


ception. In the work of transplanting, 
the plain dibble before described is a ne- | 


cessary instrument. ‘The hole made by it 
must be fully as deep as the length of the 
root; and this being introduced (taking 
care in putting it into the hole not to bend 
its point) the dibble is thrust down by its 
side, and by a dexterous twist, or circular 
notion of the hand, the earth is pressed 
close against the root, in its whole length, 
The largest crop of ruta baga he ever 
raised in England, Mr. Cobbett says, was 
by transplanting, on seventeen acres, which 
preduced thrrty-three tons to the acre ; the 
rows (on ridges) four feet asunder, and the 
plants a foot asunder in the rows. 

In this mode of raising the ruta baga, 
by transplanting the entire crop, so much 
time is gained for preparing the ground, 
that two crops of weeds may be destroyed, 
vy that number of ploughings: the first in 
the beginning of June, and the second im- 
mediately before transplanting. But Mr. 
Cobbett recommends a previous deep fall- 
ploughing, and another deep ploughing in 
April, of the ground intended for the ruta 
baga. The like two deep ploughings will 





| 


'cast off rain. 
_ Pennsylvania, a covering of earth a foot or 
fifteen inches deep has been found suffi- 


$79 


| be equally proper and beneficial for the 
mangel wurtzel and carrots. 


Among the advantages of the trans- 


planting method, mentioned by Mr, Cob- 
bett, one is, “that it saves almost the 
whole of the after culture. There is no 
hoeing ; no thinning of the plants; and 
not more than one ploughing between the 
ridges.” 


Harvestinc or Roots. The mangel 


wurtzel, growing chiefly above the surface, 


and thus exposed to frost, should be taken 


up the latter end of October or beginning 


_of November, according to the nature of 


the season. 
follow that of the mangel wurtzel ; and 


The harvesting of carrots may 


the ruta baga succeed the carrots. In the 


first experimental culture of these roots, in 


which but small quantities are raised, they 
can be preserved in dry cellars not liable 
to freezing. Where large quantities are 
raised, they may be deposited in heaps suf- 


ficiently covered, in a dry field. ‘The com- 


mon method of heaping and covering roots 


in the field, and which Mr. Cobbett prac- 


tised with the ruta baga, is perhaps as 
good as any. Holes of a round or square 
form are dug about a foot deep, and about 
fifty bushels are put into each, piling up 
the roots above the level of the surface otf 
the land, sloping to the top: then cover- 
ing them with straw, throw earth over the 


| whole to a depth sufficient to guard them 


from frost. Smooth the surface of this 
earth by beating it close with the back of 
a spade, or other instrument, the better to 
On Long Island and in 


cient. <A greater depth will probably be 


necessary here. In throwing up this cover, 
_a trench will be formed on all sides of the 
heap, to receive the water running off it. 
It may be well to sink the bottom of the 


trench lower than the bottom of the hole 
in which the roots are deposited. Where 
large quantities are to be thus preserved, 
several loads may be put into one hole: 
and then oblong heaps will be best, as re- 
quiring less labour in covering them. A 


_ quantity of roots, for feeding cattle till the 


middle of December, may be kept in a 


_barn or stable covered with straw or any 


dry litter. I would begin feeding with 
mangel wurtzel—follow next with carrots 
—and conclude with ruta baga; for the 


latter root will keep sound until the com- 
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-mencement of the summer succeeding 


their growth. 
All the roots, especially the mange! 
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wurtzel and carrots, should be fully dried 
before they are housed, or covered in the 
field, to guard them against rotting. 
Roots ror raisinc Seep. Of the man- 
gel wurtzel I would select large and fair 
roots, of a red colour, whose bodies have 
grown most above ground, and with a mo- 


_derate, if not the smallest, quantity of 


leaves ; for aithough these are valuable for 
stripping, the roots are much more valua- 
ble ; and Lam inclined to think those with 
small tops are least liable to rot. 

Of carrots, large and fair roots of the 
deepest yellow colour, and with the small- 
est tops in proportion to the size of the 
roots, are to be preferred. 

With regard to the ruta baga, Mr. Cob- 
bett says it is apt to degenerate, if the seed 
be not saved with care. “ Wein England 
(says he) examine well to find out those 
that run least into neck and green. We 
reject all such as approach at all towards 
a whitish colour, or which are even of a 
greenish colour towards the neck, which 
there ought to be a little of a reddish 
cast,” 

Varieties of plants of the same kind 
(the different sorts of vabbages, for in- 
stance, or of Indian corn) if growing near 
together and bearing seed, will impart to 
one another their respective peculiarities ; 
and injuriously, whenever it is desired to 
preserve their distinct qualities unmixed, 
and to prevent an inferior engendering 
with one of superior quality; the impreg- 
nating dust of the flowers of plants falling 
on the flowers of other plants of the same 
kind, producing effects similar to the cross- 


ing of animals of the same kind but of | 


different breeds. In a word, the serual 
system exists in plants as well as among 
animals; only in plants the male and fe- 


male are generally united in the same | | 
_ of the fact: —* A farmer, some vears since 
kept eighteen cows upon a Common, an€ 
was often obliged to buy butter for hip 


plant; as in Indian corn, the male impreg- 
nating dust (the farina) is in the tassel or 
flower, at the top: the ear is the female, 
and from wes | cell of the future grain pro- 


ceeds a thread, which together constitute | 


what is called the silk, on which the farina 
falling, causes the cells to fill, and become, 
when ripe, kernels of corn. In most fruits, 


as the apple and pear, the male and female | 
are in the same flower. But in hemp, | 


some of the plants are exclusively male, 
and others exclusively female. 

The ruta baga, therefore, when set out 
for bearing seed, should be placed at a dis- 
tance trom every other seed plant of the 
turnip or cabbage kind. So likewise the 
mangel wurtzel, intended to bear seed, 
should not be set near any other seed-beet 














. . . . € 
_ the same person supplied his family amplyp 





| kept.” 








plants. It may not be amiss to add, that 
for the same reasons, pumpkins, squashe 
melons, cucumbers, in all their varieties 
in order to preserve them in purity, shoulg@: 
be planted at some distance from eag 
other. 

Pumpkins, as food for domestic animal 
seem closely connected with the roots 
fore mentioned. Every farmer know 
their value for milch cows, for fattenin 
cattle, and for swine. Their consumptio 
conveniently precedes that of the mang 
wurtzel. 

With ample supplies of the vegetableg 


' whose culture J have mentioned and de 


scribed, our present stocks may be bette 
fed, their numbers enlarged, our coarse fod 
der be more advantageously consumed 
our manure increased, and pork and beef# 
and the products of the dairy, probabl 


' doubled. The latter, in particular, ar 


miserably deficient, from the want of juicy 


food for cows, in continuance of the sup 
| ply yielded by our common pastures jus 
at midsummer. Pumpkins and the roots 
indeed, will not be ready to keep up tha 
supply: but oats and barley, and abovg 
all, Indian corn, may be sown and plante( 


to be cut green, and carry our cowsalongt 
the last of September, when pumpkins wil 
begin toripen. ‘The consumption of thes¢#™ 
ereen crops and roots, by producing vas sh 
additions to our manure, will enable us t¢ al 
enrich our fields, and to make annual adap‘ 
ditions to the products of our farms. 7" 

The immense importance of providinggt! 


| for cows a full supply of food, and of foogy 
| which they relish, to the extent of their any t] 


petites, has been demonstrated by manyatt 
examples of very large products of milky 
butter and cheese, from cows so suppliediq® 


| . . . @ 
|The following statement from a recengq' 


English publication is a further illustratiog§*' 


th 


C] 
family. The Common was wclosed (whic Ie 
deprived the farmer of his pasture), ang}® 


with milk and butter, from four cows wel 


(To be continued.) 





The subject of Cotton-seed Oil, is gain 
ing attention, and obtaining investigation) 
both in Europe and America. It is asuby 
ject highly important to the southern states) 
Millions of bushels of cotton seed are an 
nually used as manure for corn, wheat, &c 
in South Carolina. For this purpose tha) ; 














dd, that 
quashegprticie is worth, at the present reduced 
arietieg@prices of staple commodities, about 12 or 
, shoulg cents a bushel; weighing about 25 lbs. 
m eacppghtly thrown in. One hundred pounds of 
otton in the seed, — about 27 pounds 


inimal¢el clean cotton, and about three bushels of 
cots bggeed. ‘The oleaginous quality of the pulp 

knowgg! cotton-seed has long been known; and 
itteninggt is believed that any given quantity of it 
imptiofpontains as much oil as a like quantity of 



























Fhe pulp of any other seed. As toits qua- 


mange He 
ities, they are not all fully developed ; but 


retableggousiderable experience among leather- 
und da@lressers in North Carolina, has proven it 
e bette go be equal to any other oil for currying of 
rse fodggeather for shoes, boots, harness, &c. Whe- 
sumed gher it can be made to take the place of lin- 
id beefpeed oil, in painting, or of olive in manufac- 
robablymures, remains to be determined. The great 
lar, argglifliculty attending the extracting of oil 
of juicggrom cotton-seed, lies in the soft and spongy 
he supmexture of the shell which encloses the 


pulp, which with the short fibres of cotton 


res jus 

dae adhering to it, absorbs a great portion of 
up thappil in the process. If the seed could be 
| abovggnade to pass hastily through fire, by the 
lantedpperation of machinery, to divest it of the 
Jong t@edhering cotton, then it seems probable, 
ins wifgthat a machine somewhat similar to that 


jade for hulling barley, would take off the 
shell or hull with great expedition. From 
e us (ql the light elicited on the subject, it ap- 
ual adjypears probable, that each bushel of seed 
s,  |mnight produce a gallon of oil; and that 
widinggthe pulp, after the extraction of the oil, 
of foogg would still be valuable for feeding cat- 
eir apele or for manure. For every bale of cot- 
manyjton there might be produced about ten 


if thes: 
1g vas 








fF miliisgallons of oil: this, should the demand for 
pplied} oil continue, would be equal to half or 
recents.wo-thirds the value of the cotton. ‘The 
tration gsubject is highly important to this state ; 
. since jand it is humbly conceived, would be wor- 
n, andytiy the attention of the Agricultural So- 
for higgclety of South Carolina, and perhaps of 
(whicll legislative aid, by way of premiums, to 
), andyencourage further practical investigation. 
amply} [Pee Dee Gazette. 
S ze! a 
_ The American Farmer contains a com- 
/nunication suggesting a theory which ex- 
j plains the fattening the turkey, as publish- 
. | ed in the National Recorder, vol iii. p. 372. 
) gang ian 
ation) The Fattening the Turkey eaplained. 
a sub? yp. Skinner, 
state?) The free access which you allow the 
re all iadies to your valuable paper, emboldens 
it, &) me to give you a short essay, in explana- 
€ thé) tion of some very abstruse affairs in house- 





FATTENING TURKIES. 
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wifery. You must know, sir, that I am 
one of those women, who never neglect 
the house, for things out of the house; ne- 
vertheless it so happened a few evenings 
ago, that tea was over at a very early hour, 
and all things being in place, I was really 
out of employment for a short time, and 
taking up the paper, to amuse myself with 
the news of the day, my eye glanced upon 
an advertisement, giving notice that there 
would be a chemical and philosophical lec- 
ture that evening, in the popular way; 1 
instantly resolved to be present, and pro- 
cured a ticket. The exhibition pleased me 
very much, and my mind ran the whole night 
on chemistry. In the morning I resolved 
to attempt the explanation of a number of 
those phenomena, which had all along puz- 
zled my brains. L opened your Farmer, and 
was delighted to find, how easily I could 
explain wine making, cheese making, but- 
ter making, beer making, &c. and went on 
swimmingly in elucidating to myself, the 
action of manures on my garden, and the 
growth of my cabbages. In fact, I thought 
I could explain all the difficulties in na- 
ture, till I came across your account of the 
turkey, that was fattened on carbon and a 
grain of corn, per diem. This, sir, brought 
me to a dead stand, and I was so perplex- 
ed, that I was almost ready to wish, I never 
had read the advertisement; but recollect- 
ing an old maxim of my father’s, to take a 
night’s sleep to recover the brain ina diffi- 
culty, 1 followed the example, and next 
morning found my mind so bright, that 
every difficulty vanished. 

But before I ventured to divulge the so- 
lution, [ waited on my brother, who is a 
doctor and a profound chemist, to know 
his explanation; he received the question 
without any embarrassment,aslearned men 
always do, and answered with great calm- 
ness, that it was not a very extraordinary 
thing; for when he was a student at Paris, 
some of his acquaintances, who were very 
thin and lean, died, and when the bodies 
were taken up, some time afterwards, to 
be removed to their native country, they 
had become lumps of fat,* and that he sup- 
posed something like this had happened to 
the turkeys, by the medium of charcoal. 

This astonished me very much, but I did 





* Alluding to the discovery of some bodies in 
the burying ground of Innocents, at Paris, that 
had changed to a fatty substance like sperma- 
ceti. 


Note. If any one doubts the fattening quali- 


ty of beer, let him call up the master of a por- 
' ter cellar, and his doubts will soon be removed, 
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not like the solution, because it would not 
make my turkeys much better, if they did 
not weigh more. I wanted fat added to 
the lean, and not fat made out of the lean. 
I therefore prefer my own explanation, 
which I now give you without farther com- 
ment. 


THEORY OF AUNT DINAH. 


The bowels of animals are always 
charged with hydrogen gas, as well as some 
atmospheric air, the latter being decom- 
posed, as also the carbon, by the digestive 
powers, the hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen, are left at liberty to be form- 
ed into animal substance or turkey; whilst 
the remaining hydrogen and some of the 
oxygen are formed into water, by the help 
of those explosions, that always happen, 
when the bowels suffer with hunger. ‘This 
water will be erated with some carbonic 
acid gas, and impregnated with bile from 


_ the liver, which is equal to hops and supe- 


rior to horse aloes, which was proposed by 
his late majesty to Whitebread the brewer, 
to make beer. 

Now, sir, a person must be very dull in 
chemistry, if he does not perceive, that malt 
is all that is wanting to form with the above 
ingredients one of the most fattening liquors 
in the world,and that this malt is most happi- 
ly supplied by the grain of corn, given daily 
to the turkey, equally well as if he had a 
few grains of barley; the stomach instantly 
malts it, and the turkey is constantly sup- 
plied with strong beer. But, sir, one expe- 
riment must be made, before it can be as- 
certained whose theory is the best—the 
turkey must be fattened again in the same 
way, that is with plenty of charcoal, and 
one grain of corn, or ten grains of barley 
per diem, and if he gains no weight my 
brother’s theory is correct—if he gains 
weight, the praise must indubitably be be- 
stowed on your chemical friend. 

Aunt Dinan. 


—_——- ee 
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From the National Intelligencer, Dec. 4. 


Extract of a Letter from Brigadier General .At- 
kinson to the Secretary of War. 
Franklin, October 18, 1820, 
Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 17th and 
21st June. Your instructions respecting the oc- 
cupancy of Fort Osage, and in relation to the 
complaints made by the Osage deputation, at 
Washington, shall be particularly attended to. 
I left Council Bluffs on the Ist inst. and came 
down the wagon road that lieutenant Fields 
has opened, with his command. We overtook 


him on Grand river, about 40 miles above its 
mouth, on the 10th inst. with his wagon, team, 
and party, in good condition. As soon as I get 
his report on opening the road, it shall be for. 
warded to you, as shall the report and topogra. 
phical sketch of lieutenant Talcott, of the route 
across to St. Peter’s. ‘The road is measured 
from the Bluffs to Chariton; the distance is about 
250 miles; the distance across to St. Peter’s is 
estimated at 300 miles. From a belief that the 
Sac Indians are secretly hostile to the whites, | 
have deferred having the country across to Rock 
island, and Prairie du Chien, explored for the 
present. 

The ague and fever has been prevalent at the 
posts above, for the last two months, but there 
is every reason to believe that it will soon dis. 
appear. Only one death has occurred among 
the troops, from the 15th April to the Ist inst. 
and that from a case of the typhus. 

The new barracks were in a state of forward. 
ness on the Ist instant; indeed, most of the 
troops were quartered. The rooms were put 
up with round logs, and hewn down without 
and within—the whole of the infantry, and one 
block of the rifle barracks, are covered with 
shingles. Good brick chimnies were made to 
most of the rooms and the residue, no doubt, 
completed by this time. The barracks are dry 
and comfortable, and will probably last some 
fifteen years; a plan of their construction, and 
of their defences, shall be forwarded to you on 
my arrival at St. Louis. 

Our crop surpasses my expectations; of corn 
we shall no doubt gather more than 10,000 
bushels. From the quantity gathered and mea- 
sured, from an acre, which, I believe, yielded 
not more than an average, we should count on 
more than 15,000 bushels. The acre alluded to 
produced 1024 bushels of shelled corn, but, as it 
was not yet quite dry, an allowance for shrink- 
ing of 224 per cent. would still give us more 
than the latter quantity. Our potato crop will 
not be as abundant as anticipated, nor will the 
product of turnips; of the former we shall pro- 
bably gather four thousand bushels, and four to 
five thousand of the latter. Grasshoppers ap- 
peared in myriads the last week in August, and 
stripped the turnips of their leaves—they were 
so well grown, however, as to resuscitate mea- 
surably, and will give half a crop. If these de- 
structive visitants had made their appearance 
six weeks sooner, we should not have made one 
bushel of corn, They stripped it, even at that 
late period, of half its leaves. The Pawnee In- 
dians lost their whole crop by their ravages, and 
I understand that at the earl of Selkirk’s esta- 
_ blishment on Red river, the two last crops have 

been entirely destroyed by them. 
| If we are not again visited by these insects, 
there is no doubt but we shall be able, after 
gathering the next crop, to subsist ourselves in 
plentiful abundance by our own labours. We 
have cut and preserved 250 tons of hay, which 
will be sufficient for our horses and cattle. 

The Indian tribes on the Missouri continue 
friendly towards us. Gur opportunity of judging 
of their dispositions has been greater the pre- 
sent season than at any former period. In Sep- 
tember there were assembled at one time, at the 
| Bluffs, the chiefs and head men of the three 
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of the Puncas—of the three bands of Yan- 
keton Sioux; of the Titon Sioux, and of the 
Sione Sioux, residing above the Great Bend; 
all of whom professed to be, and are, no doubt, 
as friendly as could be wished. It is said that 
the Aracaras, who inhabit the country 150 miles 
gelow the Mandans, speak lightly of the coming 
of the troops; and the friendly disposition of 
he Mandans is also questioned. In these re- 
ports but little confidence should be placed. 
For my own part, I have not the least doubt 


but the presence of 400 troops would be quite 


sufficient to overawe them; and make as favour- 
able an impression as could be desired, and 
which I must hope will be authorized early in 
the spring. ‘There certainly is not the least dif- 
ficulty, with proper management, of carrying 
the views of government into full effect, in re- 
gard to opening a friendly intercourse with the 
upper tribes. 

Whilst the representatives of the abovemen- 
tioned tribes were at the Bluffs, the brigade 
was paraded for review, with two pieces of can- 
non on the right, supplied with horses and 
mounted artillerists. After the troops were re- 
viewed in line, and in passing in common and 
quick time, they were carried through various 
evolutions, and the artillery made to pass over 
the plain at the full speed of the horses. The 
display had the effect on the minds of the In- 
dians, that it was intended to inspire, which was 
most favourable, as to the appearance and efli- 
ciency of the troops, and of the practicability of 
using cannon with ease and effect. The steam 
boat ** Expedition” was also put in motion, to 
their great astonishment and admiration. 

Major O’Fallon has been zealous and indefa- 
tigable in the discharge of his duties as Indian 
agent. His impzrtial and dignified conduct to- 
wards the Indians has made a very favourable 
impression on them; and it requires nothing 
but a similar course of conduct, on the part of 
the agent of government, to perpetuate their 
friendship. 


Died, at Aux Cayes, on the 26th ult. Duncan 
M‘Inrosu. He may be styled the hero of huma- 
nity, the philanthropist and the Christian. Du- 
ring the revolutionary troubles of 1793, in the 
island of St. Domingo, this man, at the hazard 
of his life, saved a large number of the trem- 


bling inhabitants from the remorseless fury of | 


the blacks; he courted danger in every shape 
for the preservation of fellow man; he preserved 
the lives of others, at the imminent and hourly 
hazard of his own. What shall be now said of 
Alexanders, of the Cxsars, of the Bonapartes— 
“Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays.” 

A crown immortal sparkles on his brow, 
Where are your laurels, mighty heroes, now. 
His spirit soars beyond the starry dome, 

And shouting angels hail the conqueror home. 








Foreign Literature and Science. 


Compiled for the National Recorder. 





Oxygenated water, as prepared by The- 
nard, is a real combination of water with 
oxygen, aud not a simple solution of oxy- 
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gen gas in water. Itis not analogous to 
any compound at present known in che- 
mistry. Its density is 1452, and when 
poured into common water it flows upon 
it like syrup. The phenomena presented 
by its contact with other substances, dif- 
fers entirely from those ordinarily observed. 
Thus platina, gold, silver, oxide of manga- 
nese, &c. decompose it immediately, sepa- 
rating the whole of the combined oxygen 
gas, and without appropriating to them- 
selves any part of it. ‘This cannct be ex- 
plained by affinity, at least as the term has 
generally been used. This is certainly one 
of the most remarkable discoveries of mo- 
dern times, and opens to chemists a new 


career, which can hardly fail to extend | 


their views of chemical combination. The 
oxygenated water has been employed in 
restoring ancient pictures or designs which 


have been spoiled by the gradual combina- 


tion of sulphur or sulphuretted hydrogen 
with the white lead used by the painter. 
It is only necessary to wash the dark spots 
with water feebly oxygenated with five or 
six times its volume of oxygen. ‘The dark 
hue immediately disappears. ‘The sulphu- 
ret of lead is converted into a sulphate, 
which is white. { Bal. de la Soc. d’Encour. 


Count Lasteyrie has reported to the 
Society D’Encouragement of Paris (under 
date of June 28, 1820,) in favour of the 
lithographic paper or cards invented by 
Senefelder. The card is covered on one 
or both of its faces with an argilo-calca- 
reous mixture, which has the property of 
receiving the ink or the crayon, and un- 
dergoing the ordinary preparation, and fur- 
nishing proofs as neat and perfect as those 
obtained from designs traced on stone. 


Common writing is easily transferred to 


the lithographic or papyrographic plate. 
and copies of it taken. The Persian am 
bassador being present with the commis- 
sioners at their examination of the press, 
wrote in Arabic a note, of which copies 
were taken. The translation is as fol- 
lows:— 

“Mirza Aboul Hassan Kham, ambassa- 
dor extraordinary from the illustrious 
court of Persia, residing in the delightful 


city of Paris, the 24th May, 1820, of the 
| Christian era, came to see the papyrogra- 


phic press, which has been invented in 
France, and which offers greater facilities 
than any other. All that I have seen thus 
far in Paris, either with respect to the cli- 
mate, or to objects of art, surpasses all that 
1 have seen in other countries.” 


A Mr. Cinsle, of London, has invented 
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what he calls Ivory paper, which is found, 
in regard to hardness, smoothness and 


whiteness, to answer as well as ivory in| 


the hands of miniature painters. A pre- 
mium of thirty guineas has been assigned 
to the inventor by the Adelphi Society in 
London. 


Mr. Westrumb has found that the salts 
of potash and soda, deprived of their water 
of crystallization, answer as well as the 


pure alkali itself in the fabrication of glass. _ 


Muriate of soda, sulphate of potash, and 


particularly sulphate of soda, contain much | 


drying. 
soda, “thoroughly dried, are mixed with 

eight parts of powdered charcoal, and six- 
teen of good white sand: the mix ture is 
to be calcined i in the drying oven until the 
sulphur is dissipated, and then transported 
into the pots for fusion. It gives a superb 


class. { Ann. Gen.de Sci. Phys.of Brussels. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Napoleon Medals.—* This history of the 
celebrated series of Napoleon medals, we 
hear, is written by M. Denon, from whose 


The latter loses 58 per cent. by — 
Twenty-four parts of sulphate of 


designs they were executed. It is valuable | 
for its copious and authentic account of | 


the events commemorated by the medals, | 


as well as for the taste and knowledge it | 


displays as a work of art.” 
Meworials of the Reformation under the 


Reigns of Henry VIIL. Edward VI. and— 


Queen Mary, with the Original Papers, Re- 


cords, &c. By John $ Strype, M. A. 7 vols. | 


Svo. 


Three Months passed in the Mountains 
east of Rome, during the Year 1819. By 


Maria Graham, author of “A Journal of a | 


Residence in indie.” 


Lady Morgan is proceeding rapidly i 
the completion of her work on Italy. 


the Picturesque, is preparing another work 
under the title of Dr. Syntax in Search of 


a Wife, with twenty-four designs by Row- | 


landson. 


The Rev. N. R. Turner, of Denton, is 
engaged on a Naw Metrical Version of 
the Psalms, adapted to be sung in churches. 


The author of the Pidenngier of Elocu- 
tion is preparing for the press a work to be 
entitled “ Anti-Scepticism, or an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Philosophy of Lan- 
guage as connected with the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.” 


A Narrative of the Persecutions of the | 


i] 


i 





| 
| 
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Protestants in the South of France, during | 
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the Years 1814, 1815, and 1816, is pre- 
paring by Mark Wilks. 


The Rev. T. H. Horne is preparing a 


new edition of his Introduction to the Cri- 


tical Study of the Holy Scriptures, revised, 
corrected and enlarged, in four 8vo. vo- 
lumes. With maps and fac similes of Bi- 
blical MS. 

Mr. Godwin has in forwardness a new 
work, under the title “Of Population; an 
Inquiry Concerning the Power of Increase 
in the Numbers of Mankind; being an an- 
swer to Mr. Malthus’ Essay ov that sub- 
ject.” 


DOMESTIC. 
Messrs. Wells and Lilly, of Boston, have 


‘lately republished, “ Self Cultivation. re- 


commended; or Hints on a Youth’s leaving 
School.” By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, of On- 
gar. The chapters are as follows: On the 
purport of education to fit us for our sta- 
tions in life; on the different, &c. 


A little book has been published at An- 
dover, called “ The Sunday School; or Vil- 
laze Sketches.” It consists of alternate 
tales, religious discourses, and questions 
relating to them. I[t is intended, as the 
title implies, for Sunday reading for chil- 
dren. 


Messrs. Wells and Lilly have printed, 
in a uniform style, under the general title 
of the British Prose Writers, the following 
works, in six volumes: Walpole’s Reminis- 
cences and Walpoliana; Burns’ Letters; 
Goldsmith’s Essays and Bee; Gray’s Let- 
ters; lords Bacon and Clarendon’s E ssays; 
lady Russell’s Letters. They intend to 
continue to reprint, in the same style, a 
selection of works of the same character. 





rp As we have been deprived of the services 


of the carrier who has so long and so carefully 
The author of Dr. Syntax in Search of | B . 


attended to the delivery of this paper, some of 
the subscribers may have not received the last 
number; and as two carriers were employed, 
some may have been twice supplied. It is par- 
ticularly requested that information of such mis- 
takes may be given to the present carricr. 





TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Subscriptions to the National Recorder may commence at 
any time, though it is desirable that they should begin with 
a volume: they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
Jume shall have been forwarded, Payment to ‘be made in 
July of each year for the whole year, Such as begin with the 
second volume of any year, .o pay for that volume on the first 
of January following. 
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